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POLTERGEISTS : SOME SIMPLE 
EXPERIMENTS AND TESTS 
By G. W. LAMBERT, C.B. 


IN ‘Poltergeists : a Physical Theory’ in the Journal for June 1955 
(38, 49) I furnished circumstantial evidence suggesting that the 
commonest cause of such phenomena is the lifting or shaking of a 
building by the force of underground water. The arguments were 
based on considerations of site and recent weather conditions, and 
seemed to leave a rather wide gap between the assumed cause and 
the detailed effects calling for explanation. The force in question 
is of a ponderous and clumsy kind, and seems at first sight quite 
incapable of exercising the powers of selection which some pol- 
tergeists appear to show. Mr Chesters put his finger on this 
difficulty, when he pointed out in his letter in the Journal for 
September last (38, 151) that poltergeists sometimes interfere 
with the pendulum or hands of one clock and leave alone those of 
another clock nearby. They also sometimes move one piece of 
china or other small object, and leave other similar objects where 
they were. One also reads of cases where they move one large 
and heavy piece of furniture in a room, too large to have been 
moved by any occupant of the house single-handed, and leave in 
place other pieces much lighter in weight. 

In order to bridge the above mentioned gap, I have devised some 
very simple experiments, which reproduce on a miniature scale 


the conditions I have presupposed. Any reader can repeat the ae as 


experiments and check the accuracy of my observations. They 
relate to movements of objects only, and do not cover noises. 
Moreover, they throw no light on some alleged physical effects, 
such as the movement of objects through closed doors and other 
obstructions, the reality of which is extremely doubtful. I have 
already pointed out the tendency there is for the observer to 
attribute to the poltergeist things for which it is not responsible. 
For convenience I continue to refer to the poltergeist as if it were 
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an entity, but as to what in fact happens I will leave the reader to 
draw his own conclusions in the light of the experiments. 


SELECTIVE STOPPING OF CLOCKS 


Place a large book with stiff covers, such as an Atlas, on the table, 
with the near end projecting an inch or two over the edge. In the 
following experiments this represents the floor or the surface of a 
table. Place on the middle of the book, facing sideways, a pendu- 
lum clock, i.e. with the pendulum swinging to and from you. 
With the left hand tilt the book up slowly, noting, from a footrule 
held upright in the right hand level with the clock, the distance 
you have to raise the book to stop the clock. 

Repeat the experiment with the clock facing you. In the case of 
most clocks you will find that a much higher tilt is necessary to 
stop the pendulum. It will be seen that a floor lift of a height be- 
tween the two measured heights would stop a clock with its 
pendulum swinging in the line of lift, and fail to stop another 
similar clock which happened to stand at right angles to the first. 
The hands of a clock are in many cases held in place by friction 
only, and sometimes work loose if they have previously been 
forcibly turned at the face of the clock. A sudden jarring of a 
clock might easily shake loose a hand, till it fell to VI o’clock, 
leaving the other hand unaffected. 


MOVEMENT OF HEAVY CUPBOARDS, ETC. 


The following experiment was devised to discover why, without 
human intervention, a tall kitchen cupboard advanced about 18 
inches into the room where it was standing. 

Take an oblong cigarette box, the lid and sides of which are 
covered with some fairly heavy material, such as shagreen or 
leather, which makes the lid heavier than the bottom. Arrange the 
Atlas as before, and at a point about 3 inches from the far end of it 
stand the cigarette box end up, across the book, with its (heavier) 
lid on the side away from you, to represent a cupboard weighted 
with contents more heavily towards the back, as is usual, than 
towards the front. Then lift slowly and steadily the near end of the 
Atlas about one inch, and let it drop to the table. Take the fingers 
right away at the top of the lift, and do not let the book down gently. 
The theory is that the underground hydraulic pressure tilts the 
floor slowly until the obstruction in the channel is forced out, 
when the floor suddenly returns to its former level. Sometimes 
there is a rapid series of tilts, perhaps due to air caught in the 
channel, so repeat the lift and drop several times. At each move- 
ment the cigarette box will advance towards you ina series of ‘steps’. 
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SELECTIVE MOVEMENT OF FURNITURE 


Now turn the box round, so that the lid side is facing you, and 
repeat the movements as before. If you tilt with care so as not to 
overturn the box, you will find that it now moves away from you. 
If you use a box which is equally weighted back and front, it will 
not ‘march’ at all. Thus, if there are two cupboards standing 
against a wall which crosses the line of tilt, and one is ‘back- 
heavy’, while the other is not, the former is liable to come out into 
the room, while the other will remain in place. Similarly, if 
several objects of about the same size are standing on a table when 
it is subjected to a series of tilts, the distribution of weight in 
each one will determine whether it moves ‘forward’ or ‘backward’, 
or stands still, or, perhaps, is upset. Afterwards it will look as if 
someone had been pushing the objects about in an aimless sort of 
way. 

Chairs, by reason of their construction, are usually ‘back-heavy’ 
and so are very apt to move about. In the Enniscorthy case 
(Proc. 25, 389) there is mention of a chair which ‘danced out’ into 
the middle of the room. When the vibratory movements: are 
severe, some of the effects are so violent that they are mistaken for 
causes. In the Stratford (Connecticut) case, for instance, ‘a chair 
was perceived to rise from the floor and beat down again, five or six 
times, with a violence which caused the house to tremble so as to 
be felt in all the adjoining apartments’ (see Thurston’s Ghosts and 
Poltergeists, p. 11). Clearly it was the trembling of the house, 
including the room in which the chair was, that caused the chair 
to jump up and down, and not vice versa. The ‘dancing’ of the 
chairs at Enniscorthy and at Stratford was no doubt due to the 
same sort of physical cause. 


THROWING OF ARTICLES ACROSS A ROOM 


When a whole house is tilted and dropped in the manner indi- 
cated above, the walls of rooms at right angles to the line of tilt are 
themselves tilted away from the vertical, and return to it suddenly. 
This last movement is quite sufficient to ‘throw’ small articles 


from shelf or mantelpiece, especially if they are high up, where the ~ * 


angle of displacement is greater than near the floor. If the house 
has a wooden frame, there is likely to be some rebound owing to the 
elasticity of the timbers, and articles may be thrown inwards 
from opposite directions. If the line of tilt is diagonal to the 
house, things may be thrown in almost any direction. In the 
Stratford case the articles which were thrown horizontally from 
various directions were small things, such as nails, forks, knives, 
spoons, bits of tin, iron and keys, i.e. the sort of things that might 
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have been on shelves or mantelpiece. Heavy things, like a bucket 
at the top of somestairs and a large plated candlestick on the mantel- 
piece, fell downwards with a very slight horizontal displacement. 
That is what one would expect, if the motions imparted were the 
result of a sudden jolt of the kind envisaged. (Some of the later 
effects in the Stratford case were obviously due to the intervention 
of some mischievous person, and do not call for explanation in this 
context.) 

Other common incidents, such as the flapping of pictures 
against the wall, and the falling down of things hung from pegs or 
nails near the ceiling, point to angular displacement of the wall. 

An attempt to reproduce the conditions on a miniature scale 
can be made by choosing a heavy box with a narrow ledge round the 
top. Place some small metal object on the ledge, and tilt the box 
back till the front is raised about 14 inches. Then let the front 
fall suddenly, and the small object will be thrown to a distance 
about equal to the height of the box. As in poltergeist cases the 
tilt of the wall appears to be more than that when movements take 
place, a backed shelf 5 or 6 feet above the floor should be able to 
throw small objects from it to a distance more than half way across 
the room. 

It is, of course, an obvious objection that if movements of the 
kind here envisaged really took place they would be noticed by 
everyone in the house. This objection is not well founded, be- 
cause people do not notice small alterations in level, when there is 
no fixed horizon in view. The ‘drop’ is sometimes felt as a push 
on one’s chair, or as a push against one by a door, but it is mis- 
interpreted. A stimulus signifying “This house is rocking’ is so 
unexpected and contradicted by almost universal experience that it 
can reach considerablestrength without its import being appreciated. 


MOVEMENTS OF BEDS AND BEDCLOTHES 


In poltergeist stories one often reads of a sleeper being woken 
up, finding his bed being shaken, his mattress being humped up 
underneath him, his bedclothes being pulled off, and, in some cases 
his bedstead being trundled about the room. The evidence is far 
too strong to be laughed off as pointing simply to the work of 
practical jokers. At Ballechin House in 1896 and 1897 several 
incidents of this kind happened to different persons, see The 
Alleged Haunting of B— House by A. Goodrich-Freer (C. Arthur 
Pearson, 1897) pp. 37; 39, 40, 69, 70, 157 and 159-61. 

‘The answer is to reproduce the effects, as far as possible, on a 
miniature scale. The following experiment is a rough-and-ready 
one, which has the merit that it can be done with a minimum of 
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preparation. From an oblong wooden box, such as one used for 
packing a pound of crystallized fruits, take the lid and lay it (the 
lid) upside down on the table. Press vertically down into each of 
the four corners a brass-headed carpet or wall pin, leaving equal 
lengths projecting. Then turn the lid over again, and make sure 
that it stands evenly on its four ‘feet’. This, of course, represents 
the bed. Choose some oblong object to represent the occupant. 
A large-size full collapsible tube, e.g. of toothpaste, serves the 
purpose, and can easily be kept in place by clipping the flat end 
to the lid with a drawing pin. Place the ‘bed’ on the Atlas with 
the ‘head’ at the far end from you. Pull the Atlas towards you 
till about one-third of its length projects over the edge of the table, 
and joggle the near end up and down several times. You will find 
that the bed comes towards you. 

In the Enniscorthy case (loc. cit.) it was considered an extra- 
ordinary thing that the poltergeist was able to push a heavy bed 
about, notwithstanding that one castor was missing. Now push 
the ‘bed and sleeper’ to the far left-hand corner of thé Atlas, where 
it will be ‘in the corner of the room’, and pull out (or push further 
in) the pin at the foot near the ‘wall’, to represent the missing 
castor. The weight of the ‘sleeper’, being towards the head of the 
bed, will keep it level on three feet. Then joggle the Atlas, as 
before, and the bed will sidle into the room, moving with greater 
ease, because there is the friction of only three legs to overcome, 
instead of four. 

It is true that at Enniscorthy Sir William Barrett was asked to 
believe that the bed, when moving across the room, left a mark on 
the floor where the iron leg (i.e. the one without a castor) scraped 
along (p. 385). But as the bed ‘ran out’ several times, and was 
hurriedly pushed back into place by two or three strong young men, 
any scrape found afterwards by the servant, who noticed it, may 
well have been caused by the pushing back of the bed. The fact 
that when the bed rose up ‘it fell back without making any noise’ 
(p. 389) suggests very strongly that the bed was not lifted off the 
floor, but rose up and fell back with the floor. The shaking of the 


floor was felt by the servant in the room next door, who said it was ~ + 


‘as if a very strong man was pulling the bed around’ (p. 387). 
Doubtless it was the shaking of the floor which not only caused 
the ‘dancing’ of the chair, as I have suggested above, but also the 
‘running out’ of the bed. 

With so small a model, it is not possible to demonstrate the way 
in which the sleeper is deprived of his bedclothes. ‘The sequence 
of events is probably as follows. When the floor descends 
suddenly at the end of the first lift, the bed tends to drop away from 
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the mattress. This momentarily frees the tucked-in edges of the 
bedclothes, which fall out on each side of the bed. A few more 
shakes of the floor, and the bedclothes fall off on the side on which 
the weight happens to be heavier. The sleeper, having by this 
time woken up, feels as if the bedclothes were being pulled off him. 
Also, when the bed comes to a sudden stop at the bottom of each 
fall, he feels the pressure of the mattress against his body, and 
thinks that there is something or somebody under the mattress 
forcing it up. It is not surprising that in some cases of the kind 
an overheated imagination has caused an ‘animal’ or ‘figure’ to be 
seen bolting out from under the bed. 

The experiments I have suggested may make the hypothesis 
I have put forward a little more credible, but there still remains a 
gap between the miniature-scale experiment and the actual event. 
That gap needs to be bridged by instruments, which will prove the 
reality of ‘poltergeist? movements, and make a record of their 
amplitudes and times of occurrence. It would be possible to de- 
vise a special instrument which would measure the angular dis- 
placement of any room in which it was placed, but the difficulty 
would be to have it in the right place, and working, at the critical 
moment. ‘The circumstances require something much more 
easily and quickly installed, which will give a preliminary reading, 
at any rate, even if it is not recorded in the form of a graph. 


THE BEAKER TEST 


For the following suggestion, I am indebted to Mr G. W. Fisk, a 
Member of the Council of this Society. 

Take a tall plain glass beaker or vase, and place it on the mantel- 
piece, or on a firm table, in the ‘haunted’ room. Fill it with oil to 
within about two inches of the top, taking great care to avoid 
spilling any on the sides. Then leave it, without touching or 
moving it, and see that no one enters the room again till you do so 
yourself. Examine the vessel each morning, after suspected 
poltergeist activity, and see whether the level of the oil has 
altered in relation to the vessel. If it has, a smear will have been 
left on the glass, when the vessel was tilted. Measure the height 
of the smear and note the direction, in relation to the room, in which 
the vessel has been tilted. 


THE PENDULUM TEST 
For the following suggestion I am indebted to Mr J. T. Evans, a 
Member of this Society. 
_ Find, if possible, in the part of the house in which poltergeist 
activity is reported, a wall cupboard, with a wooden shelf near the 
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top. ‘Take an oblong billet of wood and screw an eyelet into the 
middle of the top, so that it may be suspended vertically as the 
bob of the pendulum. Bore a hole horizontally through the billet, 
of a size to take a pencil as a ‘push fit’ and push a soft lead pencil, 
sharpened at one end, through it, so that it projects equally on 
both sides. With a light spring, or, failing that, a piece of string, 
suspend the billet from a hook screwed into the under side of the 
shelf, so that the bob just clears the ground, and the point of the 
pencil touches the wall. Hang a piece of white paper on the wall, 
so that the pencil will mark it if the pendulum swings, and set the 
bob carefully, so that it starts with the paper clean. Take pre- 
cautions to keep out draughts and see that no one interferes with 
the apparatus. Then examine the paper daily for signs of move- 
ment. 

Pending the results of actual tests, for which suitable opportu- 
nities must be awaited, the upshot of the above-mentioned experi- 
ments is that a great variety of poltergeist effects of kinds often 
observed in the past could be caused by a tilting? or repeated 
tilting, i.e. vibration, of the house or room affected. . Mere sub- 
sidence or the occurrence of slight underground faults is unlikely 
to cause frequent repetitive noises and movements, and usually 
leaves behind permanent traces, in the form of dropped lintels or 
cracked walls. The force at work seems to be one which lifts a 
house or part of a house, and then lets it drop back to its former 
level, leaving, in many cases, no permanent signs of distortion. 


NOISES 


The mysterious and alarming noises which are a frequent 
feature of poltergeist cases do not lend themselves to the same sort 
of experimental treatment as movements of objects. They are 
usually heard by all within earshot, and seem, as a rule, to be real 
noises and not auditory hallucinations. It should be possible to 
obtain recordings of them, but there is the almost insuperable 
difficulty of arranging for a sound recorder to be in the right place 
at the critical time. Even if recordings could be obtained to prove 
the physical origin of the sounds, that would not solve the problem 
of their source. For the time being, therefore, it is necessary to 
use one’s imagination. 

According to the mechanism of poltergeist phenomena here 
assumed, noises may be produced at various stages in the pro- 
cesses involved. They fall into three main groups, namely : 

(1) Deep-level noises due to the flowing or falling of water, or 
to the movement of ice, or to falls of roof in the underground 
channel ; or to the explosive effects of air compressed by water ; 
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(2) structural noises, caused by the straining of the building 
affected by pressure from below ; 

(3) superficial noises, caused by the rattling of loose objects, 
such as fire irons, kitchen utensils, empty bottles, etc. ; and by the 
jangling of house bells, and banging of doors and shutters. 

Noises in groups (1) and (2), being of obscure origin, are par- 
ticularly liable to misinterpretation. Coming up from below, deep- 
level noises seem to get magnified and dispersed, so that they 
appear to come now from this direction and now from that. A 
noise seeming to come from a particular piece of furniture may 
well come from a place many feet below it. 

Structural noises, on the other hand, may well come from over- 
head, caused by the straining of upper floors and roof timbers. 

The descriptions of the noises which often immediately precede 
the movement of objects strongly suggest a slowly increasing 
strain on the floors and roof timbers of the house, with a resulting 
crescendo of creaks and ‘raps’, until something moves. For in- 
stance, “The light was then put out, and it wasn’t long until we 
heard some hammering in the room—tap-tap-tap-like. This 
lasted for a few minutes getting quicker and quicker. When it 
got very quick, their bed started to move ...’ (Enniscorthy case, 
ibid., p. 388). Compare also Sir William Barrett’s own evidence 
in the Derrygonnelly case (ibid., p. 392): ‘Nevertheless, knocks 
were going on everywhere around ; on the chairs, the bedstead, 
the walls, and ceiling. The closest scrutiny failed to detect any 
movement on the part of those present that could account for the 
noises, which were accompanied by a scratching or tearing sound. 
Suddenly a large pebble fell in my presence onto the bed ; no one 
had moved to dislodge it, even if it had been placed there for the 
purpose.’ 

According to the theory here put forward, it should be possible, 
in favourable circumstances, to establish a close correlation be- 
tween noises and the fall of rain causing flooding of the under- 
ground channel. The quickest results may be looked for in 
mountainous country, where the house is near the bottom of a 
steep slope, down which water drains very rapidly. Even then, it 
has to be remembered that an underground stream is in a closed 
channel. It may become noisy for a short time after rain, and 
then be silent when it is full, notwithstanding the continuance of 
the rain. Also, rainfall figures do not show the hours of the day at 
which rain fell, and a given fall, say -5 inch, in 24 hours might 
make a stream noisy if it fell in a sudden downpour, but fail to 
make itself heard if it fell gradually, or when the channel was full. 

A good case to study from that point of view is that of Ballechin 
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House, as reported in Miss Goodrich-Freer’s book, cited above, 
to which the following page references relate. At the time (1897) 
the case was not reported by this Society, as it was not considered 
to furnish any evidence of supernormal agency, and the book in 
question was somewhat adversely reviewed (Proc. 15, 98-100). 
The real cause of the trouble was never discovered, though one 
or two people got near to a solution of the mystery. For that 
reason, and because the story is complicated and does not lend 
itself to summary treatment, I did not include it in my earlier list 
(fournal, 38, 62). 

The house stands about 80 feet above the Tay, facing south. 
Behind it the mountain rises steeply to over 1,300 feet. Sheet 
27/95 of the 24-inch Ordnance Survey map shows two streams 
coming down the mountain side, one to the east and the other to 
the west of the house, at distances no greater than two or three 
hundred yards. Both streams disappear from the map before 
reaching the Tay. During the ‘house party’ which investigated 
the phenomena in the spring of 1897, one of the visitérs suggested 
that a certain stream (it is not stated which) might run under the 
house. Miss Goodrich-Freer showed by reference to the Estate 
map that it ran ‘nowhere near the house at all’ (p. 211) and the 
idea was dropped. What does not seem to have been considered 
was the possibility that an underground éributary of one of the 
streams might run under the house, converging on it lower down, 
where it ran below ground. Miss Goodrich-Freer mentioned (p. 
192) astream ‘which until lately ran underground’, and one wonders 
why it was uncovered. 

But could an underground stream have caused the noises and 
movements described in the record? The members of the house 
party made some vigorous efforts to imitate the sounds heard. 
Experimental noises were produced in every part of the premises, 
from the outside coal-cellar to the roof. Nowhere did they match 
for loudness those produced by the unseen agency (p. 100). It 
could produce crashes which sounded devastating, yet left 
behind no visible sign of damage. May not these have been deep- 
level noises, which became magnified in the house, as by a sounding 
box? 

At Ballechin on several occasions noises like metallic clangs 
were heard. They were heard at Epworth too, where Susannah 
Wesley wrote of ‘a noise as if a great piece of sounding metal 
was thrown down on the outside of our chamber’ (Letter V in 
Dudley Wright, Epworth Phenomena, London, Rider, 1917). 
Metallic noises were also heard at the Chateau de T. on 30 
December 1875. 
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It is noteworthy that at all three places they occurred during 
very cold weather. At Ballechin they were heard several times 
up to 20 March, after which they seem to have stopped. About 
that date warmer weather set in (p. 167). Could the noises have 
been caused by the breaking up and movement of ice in an under- 
ground channel? 

As to movements, there was a very bad period at Ballechin from 
23 to 25 March, not matched for violence at any other time during 
the tenancy (4 February to 13 May). Whitaker’s Almanack 1898 
(p. 607) records that March 1897 was ‘probably the wettest 
March on record for many parts of the British Isles’. The Times 
of 24 March related in its weather report that early on the 23rd 
there was ‘a very smart gale from the northward in the north and 
north-east parts of Scotland, with very heavy rain’. That night of 
22-23 March Miss Fyfe, one of the house party, was sleeping 
in Room 3. At an unspecified hour, apparently not very long 
before daylight, she was woken up by the shaking of her bed. 
“There was a great wind blowing outside’-—presumably the gale 
recorded in The Times. She then felt her bed ‘heave in the centre, 
as if there was some force under it, which raised it in the centre and 
rocked it violently for a moment, and then let it sink again. ... 
The highest point on the ‘‘Switchback”’ is the nearest to it in my 
experience. I was wide awake at the time, so it was no nightmare’ 
(p- 157). 

On the following night, 23-24 March, one of the maids had her 
bedclothes twice ‘pulled off’, and the next night (24-25 March) 
Miss Fyfe again had her bed shaken. All these incidents were 
recorded during the 1897 tenancy, apparently in ignorance of the 
fact, not disclosed in public till the following June, that during 
the summer of 1896 (July to September) similar incidents had 
occurred during the tenancy of a Mr H—. Exact dates are 
not given, but Sanders, the butler, describes one particularly 
violent bed movement which occurred to him personally, while 
he lay awake in the butler’s room just before 4 a.m. one morning 
‘about the second week in September’ (pp. 38-40). If we take 
this rather vague indication of date as wide enough to include the 
first three days of the third week, the following facts appear to be 
relevant. September 1896 was ‘excessively wet and overcast’ 
(Wh. Alm. 1897, p. 596). The first twelve days were very fine, 
but from then till the end of the month the weather was very wet. 
Two rainfall stations in Perthshire showed the highest rainfall in 
all Scotland for the month (Symon’s British Rainfall, 1896, pp. 
49 and 112 ff.), On the r5th and 16th there were thunderstorms 
in Scotland, and on the 17th there was ‘the most strongly marked 
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depression for a long while past’, accompanied by very heavy and 
general rain. (The Times, 18 September 1896). 

In the climate of this country correlations with the weather, 
unless they are very numerous, are open to the suspicion that they 
are lucky coincidences, which happen by chance to favour the 
‘maker of theories. The following correlation of a different kind 
is much more difficult to explain away as a chance effect. All the 
‘incidents involving disturbance of beds and bedclothes took place 
jin the rooms in the north-west corner of the house, that is to say, 
‘in the butler’s room, in Bedroom 3 immediately over it, and in 
attic Y above Bedroom 3, though set back a little owing to the slope 
of the roof. This vertical alignment of the ‘bed’ incidents is con- 
sistent with an upthrust from below, forcing up that corner of the 
house, but seems quite inconsistent with practical joking or any 
idiosyncrasy of individuals. The two households during the 
tenancies of 1896 and 1897 respectively were entirely distinct. 
Individuals in each may quickly have heard from local sources 
that No. 3 was the ‘haunted room’, but as noises wére heard in 
almost every room in the house, one would have expected that any 
effects propagated, whether consciously or—unconsciously, by 
human beings would have spread to other rooms on the same 
floor, instead of vertically up and down. The hill-side seems to 
have been cut away to afford a level foundation for the north side 
of the house, and the excavation may have exposed a ‘weak spot’ at 
the north-west corner. 


CONCLUSION 


It is perhaps unnecessary to stress the importance of settling 
the question of the cause of physical phenomena in poltergeist 
cases, because they are commonly supposed to afford some support 
for a belief in the physical phenomena of mediumship, and vice 
versa. Further, as I have already pointed out (fournal, 38, 61), 
these two beliefs between them have produced as their offspring 
the theory of the ‘unconscious medium’, which has had a very 
mischievous effect on these who have been the victims of it. From 
more than one source I have lately received reports of occurrences 
believed to have been of a poltergeist nature, but they have been 
too intermittent to follow up very closely. Nevertheless, all such 
reports are valuable, as they can be used for the study of geo- 
graphical distribution, etc., and I am grateful to those who have 
sent them. I should also like to express my appreciation of the 
courteous assistance I have received from the Meteorological 
Office. 
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THE USE OF THE WORD 
‘PARANORMAL’ IN MEDICINE 
By G. ZORAB 


IN recent years a growing tendency can be observed to use the 
expression ‘paranormal’ when indicating more or less unusual 
healings and cures obtained by persons unqualified in medicine, 
such as faith-, mind- and spiritual healers, or those purporting 
to heal through so-called animal magnetism, certain herbs, etc. 
etc. In England as well as on the Continent it is becoming more 
and more customary to use the phrase ‘paranormal healing’ of 
such cases, even among the medical profession (1, 2). 

I believe the time has come to raise and discuss the question 
whether the use of the term ‘paranormal’ in medicine, in view of 
its specific meaning in parapsychology, is permissible. And 
closely connected therewith is the question : what criterion is to be 
applied in order to distinguish sharply and conveniently between 
a ‘normal’ and a ‘paranormal’ healing? 

In my opinion, we shall have to turn to parapsychology itself 
for an answer, and apply the same criteria in distinguishing 
between normal and paranormal phenomena as are unanimously 
accepted by psychical researchers the world over. 


I. THE PARANORMAL IN MENTAL PHENOMENA 


The term ‘supernormal’, and its later equivalent ‘paranormal’, 
was coined to denote a phenomenon deemed impossible by the 
philosophers and scientists of a certain historical period (18th and 
19th centuries). Running more or less parallel with these con- 
ceptions regarding the possible and the impossible in Nature was 
the line the theologians drew to separate natural from super- 
natural phenomena. (Telepathy and clairvoyance were considered 
parejas proof of supernatural agency in cases of witch- 
craft. 

The well-known axiom nthil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit 
in sensu (nothing can enter the mind, unless it has previously 
passed through sensory channels) was in fact the dividing line 
separating the normal from the paranormal. Sensory perception, 
however abnormal or extraordinarily keen it may be, remains 
completely and absolutely within the domain of the normal. 
Extrasensory perception, on the other hand, was termed ‘super- 
normal’ (Myers) or paranormal not to denote a plus or minus 
deviation from ordinary (average) acuteness of the visual or 
auditory faculties but to describe something totally and radically 
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different : something transcending the conceived possibilities of 
the conceptual framework of the natural order of things as set up 
by the philosophy of many centuries. 

In parapsychology, no gradual transitions are tolerated between 
‘sensory (normal) and extrasensory (paranormal) perception. As 
conceived by parapsychology there exists an abrupt, unbridgeable 
chasm between the two groups of phenomena. Each group 
belongs, so to say, to a different category. 


Il. THE PARANORMAL IN PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


In physical phenomena we find the same watertight partition 
between the normal and the paranormal, without permitting of 
gradual transitions from the one to the other. The partition 
allows of no osmosis. 

For example, table-tilting regarded as a physical phenomenon 
(if the table is touched in some way or other and one or more legs 
remain standing on the floor) is a ‘normal’ procedure, even if the 
information spelt out by the knockings of the table sHows a para- 
normal source (e.g. telepathy). Complete levitation of the table, 
or its moving about without any mechanical aid or device (tele- 
kinesis, psychokinesis) is, however, considered a typical para- 
normal phenomenon. 

The question may be raised here whether it is correct to de- 
scribe the moving about of articles in the séance-room by ‘ecto- 
plastic’ rods, ‘materialized hands’, etc. (assuming for a moment that 
well-authenticated cases of this kind are on record) as a paranormal, 
atelekinetic movement. In such cases the propulsion of the object is 
brought about in conformity with the known laws of mechanics ; 
in quite a normal way, in fact. Strictly speaking, we should not 
classify such a phenomenon as telekinetic but as paraphysiological. 


III. THE PARANORMAL IN PHYSIOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 


In view of what has been stated above, we are, I believe, for 
reasons of continuity compelled to apply the same set of criteria to 
physiological phenomena. And it is here that we shall be able to 
decide in which cases it is correct to use the term ‘paranormal 
healing’. For in healing processes and in cures it is either a case 
of ‘normal’ physiology or of ‘paranormal’ physiology. And only 
in the latter case is it permissible to use the term ‘paranormal 
healing’. It can surely not be maintained that qualified practi- 
tioners bring about only ‘normal’ cures, and that only unqualified 
ones are privileged to induce paranormal healings. 

Now, what may be considered the distinguishing features of a 
paranormal healing? As normal may be considered all those 
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processes (however wonderful and inexplicable they may seem) 
whereby, for instance, an auto- or hetero-suggestion is realized 
through the conducting faculties of the nervous system. An 
example is the raising of a blister under hypnosis when it is 
suggested that the subject will be touched by a red-hot iron whose 
temperature is in reality only, say, 70° F. 

Religious stigmatization, the cure of warts by suggestion, etc. 
etc. belong to the same type of phenomena. 

This whole extensive field of psychosomatics is, by general 
consent, classified as ‘normal’. 

But if in the above-mentioned hypnotic experiment the hypno- 
tist were to suggest to his patient that he was going to touch his 
bare leg with a cold piece of metal but instead used a red-hot iron, 
and if the patient showed no sign of being burnt, then, I think, we 
have come face to face with a paraphysiological fact : just as para- 
physiological as the fire tests reported of D. D. Home and of 
various peoples in different parts of the globe. 

In Holland some psychiatrists (e.g. Dr B. Stokvis) hold the 
opinion that if organic changes are brought about, either of a 
trophic or atrophic nature, in parts of the organism under the 
control of the nervous system, this should be considered as coming 
well within the domain of the normal. Such changes, however, 
outside that control should come under the heading of para- 
normal. 

According to this point of view stigmatization appearing on 
completely paralyzed limbs is to be regarded as a case of para- 
physiology, and stigmata showing themselves on sound hands and 
feet, for instance, as a case of normal physiology. In the same 
way the raising of blisters, burns, etc. purely by hypnotic sug- 
gestion on a completely paralyzed limb would, if we applied the 
above criterion, be considered a paranormal event ; and normal 
if the limb so treated was in a healthy condition. If there are 
really trustworthy cases of so-called imaginatio maternalis (i.e. 
emotional mental images of the mother impressed on the skin, etc. 
of the foetus), these too could be considered as effected para- 
physiologically, as the maternal nervous system has no control over 
the foetus. 

I am not sure whether the line drawn here between the normal 
and the paranormal in physiology is basically sound. Still, to 
start with we could use it as a working hypothesis. Applying this 
criterion to the recent cure by hypnosis of a serious case of 
Ichthyosiform Erythrodermia (2), it is clear that this was a cure of 
the purely normal kind without any paranormal indications. But 
if this cure had been brought about by an unqualified healer (there 
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is a great deal of suggestion therapeutics in their methods!) it 
would have been blown up to the skies as the greatest paranormal 
cure of the century. 

In a tentative way I would like to propose that only if the 
following conditions are fulfilled can we accept the paranormality 
of the cure or healing. 


1. Healing or cure of defects, etc. of limbs, etc. the innervation 
of which is completely interrupted. 

2. The restoration of a complete new limb, for instance, after 
an amputation. (Somewhat like a lizard growing a new tail after 
the old one had been broken off. Reptilian psychical researchers, 
however, would certainly not regard such cures as paranormal!) 

3. All those cures and healings where clear indications exist of 
sudden and permanent materializations and dematerializations 
of organic matter, tissues, etc., as some physical mediums are 
alleged to have produced. 


Surveying the case-material in hand, and applying the above 
criteria, I am inclined to believe that so far we have not. yet come 
across a really well-authenticated case of paranormal healing. 
Why, then, allow this expression to be used, either by medical men 
or by parapsychologists? 

Finally, I would like to remark that I am not in agreement with 
those who are inclined to define the paranormal as events still 
inexplicable to science. A large number of ‘normal’ biological 
occurrences (sensory perception, for instance) are still unex- 
plained by modern science. Hypnosis, too, though deeply 
studied by the pioneers of Psychical Research, while science kept 
severely aloof from it, was never considered super- or paranormal. 
From the very beginning it was regarded as a ‘normal’ business. 

The use of the word paranormal for all sorts of unusual and 
seemingly mysterious occurrences is getting very much the fashion 
these days. I think it would be wise to sharply define its 
meaning and bring the term back to where it always was at 
home, in parapsychology. 
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THE SHACKLETON REPORT : 
AN ERROR DISCOVERED 


[As will be seen below, an error in three of the scoring sheets of 
the Soal-Goldney experiments with Basil Shackleton has come to 
light. This error, and the circumstances in which it was dis- 
covered, is described in two letters from Dr Soal, the first to Dr 
G. R. Price (whose article ‘ Science and the Supernatural ’ was 
summarised in our last issue) and the second to the Editor of this 
Journal. They are followed by some comments by Dr D. J. 
West, who made the discovery.—ED. | 


To Dr G. R. Price, The Medical School, University of Minnesota 


Dear Dr Price,—The Secretary of the Society for Psychical 
Research will be shortly sending you the photostat copies of the 
Shackleton scoring sheets you asked for: i.e., sheets 5, 6 and 7 of 
Sitting No. 16 on 23 May 1941. 

These photostats have been made from the duplicate scoring 
sheets made immediately after each sitting and posted to Professor 
C. D. Broad at Trinity College, Cambridge, who later on deposited 
them at the rooms of the S.P.R. 

Unfortunately, early in 1945 during the war the originals were 
all lost at Cambridge railway station. As stated on pp. 86-7 of 
the Report, however, independent witnesses had checked all the 
originals, duplicates and typed lists of totals against each other. 

On getting out these sheets to have the photostats made, a 
curious error has come to light. I have immediately prepared a 
letter on this for inclusion in the next issue of the S.P.R. Fournal 
(March 1956) and I attach acopy. It explains the matter so I will 
not repeat it here. 

The Editor asks me to say that he will be grateful if no public 
reference is made to this matter until the March issue of the 
Journal has been published. He will send you a copy of it by 


air mail. 


Yours sincerely, 
London, S.W. 12. S. G. Soar 
20 January 1956. 


To the Editor of the fournal 


Sir,—I am greatly indebted to Dr D. J. West for pointing out to 
me a curious error on pp. 60-61 of the Basil Shackleton report 
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(Proc. S.P.R., Part 167, 1943). This concerns the experiment of 
23 May 1941 (Sheets 5~7) in which two agents, G. A. and R. E., 
worked in opposition. Mrs Goldney was not present at this 
sitting and the witness was Dr B. P. Wiesner, who recorded the 
percipient’s guesses. 

Last week Mrs Goldney was looking at the sheets with a view 
to making photostat copies of them when Dr West who was 
present observed that Shackleton’s guesses had been recorded in 
the ‘A’ (target) column of the scoring sheet instead of in the ‘G’ 
(guess) column and that the target scores of the two agents had 
been written on the left instead of on the right of the column of 
guesses. Since the habitual method of counting precognitive 
(+1) hits is on a downward diagonal from left to right when the 
target column is on the right of the guess column, this method 
had been wrongly applied in the present instance, with the result 
that the very significant (+1) score of 57/144 obtained on G. A.’s 
targets should in reality have been read as a postcognitive (—1) 
score. The quite insignificant ( — 1) score and (+ 2) scores on p. 102 
of the report should similarly be reversed in sign. -’The same 
agent G. A. had in the previous week (16 May) given with 
Shackleton a highly significant precognitive (+1) score, and this 
reversal suggests that she may be an agent of the same type as 
J. Al., with whom Shackleton produced both precognitive and 
postcognitive displacements, the score for a sitting being some- 
times predominantly (+1) or (+2) and at other times pre- 
dominantly (—1) or (—2). 

The huge over-all significance of the precognitive (+1) scores 
in the whole series is practically unaffected by the deduction of 
57 hits from the grand total. 

It is all the more curious that for fifteen years the error remained 
undetected either by myself or by the persons who checked the 
scoring sheets, or by several American parapsychologists who 
studied them over a period of months. 

I have examined the similar two-agent experiments in the 
Stewart scores and in these no such error has been made. 

S. G. Soan 
London, S.W. 12. 


16 January 1956. 


To the Editor of the Fournal 


Sir,—As I was chiefly responsible for drawing attention to the 
clerical error in three of the score sheets of Dr Soal’s experiments 
with Mr Basil Shackleton, I should be grateful for the opportunity 
to make a few comments. I believe that this may be one of those 
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cases in scientific research when a lucky accident leads to the 
discovery of an unsuspected principle. 

It is easy to understand how the mistake could have been made 
and how it could escape the notice of persons checking the score 
sheets. On the record sheets the scores for each run are written 
down without any indication of which figure represents the back- 
ward and which the forward displacement score. I noticed the 
discrepancy only because I was not used to adhering to Dr Soal’s 
convention of writing down the column of calls on the left and the 
column of targets on the right and consequently I had to think 
carefully which was which. 

The important point is this. Shackleton’s highly significant 
score on the six runs in question was in fact a score on the card 
one behind and not on the card one ahead. Dr Soal’s suggested 
explanation implies that, when working with G. A., Mr Shackleton 
in any particular session would score well either on the card one 
ahead or on the card one behind, and in support of this interpreta- 
tion he cites the agent J. Al., with whom Shackleton produced 
scores on both the card ahead and the card behind. I do not think 
this comparison altogether just. For the most part he scored 
more or less equally well and more or less simultaneously on the 
cards ahead and behind when J. Al. was agent. With the other 
successful agents he scored consistently significantly only on the 
card one ahead. In fact in the overwhelming majority of data he 
was scoring on the card ahead and not on the card behind, and he 
was adhering to this customary pattern in the one other session 
in which G. A. acted as agent. I do not think, therefore, that 
there is any plausible explanation of why Shackleton should have 
reversed his habitual scoring pattern on this occasion unless, as I 
believe is probably the case, the reversal of the scoring pattern is 
causally related to Dr Soal’s mistake in interpreting the result. 

If this is so, it opens the door to several remarkable possibilities. 
Is the ESP phenomenon such that the experimenter tends to get 
the result that he (or his subconscious) expects? In this instance 
Dr Soal got the correspondences he was looking for even though 
he was looking for the wrong ones. 

The hypothesis that the experimenter has a profound, even a 
determining influence upon the results of ESP experiments has 
been suggested before. It was strongly suggested by the joint 
experiment by myself and Mr G. W. Fisk in which the same 
subjects working under the same conditions produced different 
results for the two experimenters (A Dual ESP Experiment with 
Clock Cards, Journal S.P.R., 37, 185-97). It was also suggested 
by the results of Mr Fisk’s mass ES P tests in which a large number 
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of subjects working independently contributed to the same 
peculiar negative displacement effects that had not been observed 
by other experimenters (Home-testing ESP Experiments, ibid., 
36, 369-70, 518-20). Indeed, it has been half-realised for a long 
time that, as Dr J. B. Rhine once expressed it, experimenters 
‘leave their mark’ on the results. For instance, Dr Rhine himself 
has been associated with positive results in clairvoyance tests, 
whereas Dr Soal has characteristically produced only telepathic 
results. 

The mechanism whereby an experimenter achieves his ‘charac- 
teristic’ results remains a mystery. Can it be that the experimenter 
exerts some direct guiding influence upon the subject’s guesses? 
Or is it that Shackleton and other subjects have a paranormal 
awareness of the experimenter’s expectations (and in this instance 
an awareness also of mistakes the experimenter is going to make) 
and adjust their guesses accordingly? 

Dla Wsrs, 
(Hon. Experimental Research Officer, S.P.R.) 
London, W.C. 1. 2d 


SECOND FIFTY POUNDS PRIZE ESSAY 


THE excellent response to last year’s essay competition, won by 
Mr William E. Cox, Jr, has encouraged the donor to repeat his 
offer, and a prize of fifty pounds (or $140) will be awarded for 
an essay of less than 3,000 words on one of the following 
topics : 

(a) The best programme of research for the first one 
hundred hours of work with the next successful card-guessing 
subject discovered: the design should be supported by 
argument. 

(b) The best discussion of the logical and/or scientific implica- 
tions of precognition, assuming this to be established statistically 
from the work of card-guessing subjects. 

Entries should be submitted under a pseudonym together with 
a sealed envelope containing the entrant’s actual name and address. 
They should be typewritten in double spacing, on one side of the 
paper only, and should be sent not later than 1 October 1956 to 
The Secretary, Society for Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1, England. Entrants may submit more 
than one entry. The judges will be Dr D. J. West, Professor 
H. H. Price, and Mr Denys Parsons, with assistance from Dr 
S. G. Soal. 
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REVIEWS 


PsycuIcaL RESEARCH. By R.C. Johnson. ‘Teach Yourself’ Books. 
London, English Universities Press, 1955. viii, 176pp. 6s. 


Dr R. GC. Johnson, Master of Queen’s College, Melbourne, will 
be known already to many of our members as the author of The 
Imprisoned Splendour. In the present book he states his purpose 
thus: ‘I have not written this book for scholars and experts, but 
for the ordinary thoughtful person who has not a great deal of 
time for reading but would like to understand what psychical 
research is all about and why I regard its implications and its 
future of such importance.’ "There has long been room for a book 
with the aim and of the scale of the book under review, Barrett’s 
book with the same title being now altogether out of date. 

Dr Johnson is well up to date in his reading of the literature, 
including our own Proceedings and Fournal ; he deals in turn with 
the numerous aspects of psychical research in accordance with a 
well-arranged plan, and with suitable allocation of his limited 
space to each ; his comments are often very instructive. 

It is a standing difficulty that every author has to face who 
attempts to treat of all the many, heterogeneous aspects of our 
subject, that much detailed evidence on each point, with adequate 
comment as to its cogency, may be tedious, while attempts to 
limit either the amount of evidence cited, or discussion of the 
pros and cons of whatever zs cited, are likely to make his presenta- 
tion of the material unimpressive. The smaller the book, the 
greater the difficulty. Dr Johnson seems to me in the main to 
have successfully solved this problem. 

Most of the material he quotes to illustrate his argument is good ; 
much of it is taken from our Proceedings and Journal. Here and 
there, however, a more vigorous selection might have been more 
helpful to the type of reader he is addressing. For example, in 
Chapter IV Hettinger’s experiments in ‘object-reading’ occupy 
three pages. The reader is indeed cautioned at the beginning that 
Hettinger’s ‘work has been vigorously criticised by Scott’, to 
whose paper in Proceedings, 49, a reference is given. But surely a 
reader who is entering on the study of our subject deserves more 
definite guidance as to whether he is to accept Hettinger’s results 
orno. ‘The like criticism applies to the treatment of the Versailles 
story (pp. 55, 56). Then as to the fourteen languages reported to 
have been heard at the Valiantine sittings, “This is certainly a very 
subtle and impressive feature if we can accept the data as factual.’ 
Yes, but can we? See Proceedings, 40, 389. 
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The book is a very handy introduction to our subject and should 
encourage many readers to follow up their reading by a closer 
acquaintance with our Proceedings and Fournal. 

W.HLS. 


SURPRISING Mystics. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. Edited by 


J. H. Crehan, S.J. London, Burns & Oates, 1955. ix, 238 pp. 
18s. 


Father Thurston’s work on the paranormal phenomena which 
have so often accompanied mystical experiences gave him an 
exceptional and most useful position alike among Roman Catholic 
scholars and among scientific students of the paranormal. Before 
his death he had collected a considerable amount of material, 
largely ready for publication, concerning the lives of certain 
mystics who combined, in some cases, a high degree of sanctity with 
symptoms and manifestations of kinds which would today be re- 
garded unhesitatingly as neurotic or psychotic, and: which, to a 
modern reader, become both boring and nauseating by their 
extravagance. These historical studies have been faithfully 
edited and annotated by Father Crehan, and the result is a store- 
house of critically studied evidence, in which such border-line 
cases as Blessed Christina of Stommeln, Sister Anne Catherine 
Emmerich, and others less famous and even more neurotic, 
become historical and comprehensible figures. In some of the 
stories there is much to respect as well as much to pity. In some, 
such as John Thom, Pseudo-Messiah and Stigmatic, the picture 
is of a familiar type of psychosis, issuing in tragedy. In some, such 
as Georges Marasco and the ‘False Visionaries of Lourdes’, the 
picture is wholly pathological. Throughout the book the main 
interest lies in the power which such emotionally distorted per- 
sonalities possess to dominate those about them, with a resultant 
inflaming of emotions which, however apparently religious in 
their immediate effects, have seldom contributed anything of value 
to the life of the Church. Even now it is doubtful whether there 
are sufficient scholars of the quality of Father Thurston to check 
the dangerous and unpredictable influence of the ‘surprising 
mystics’ who still appear from time to time. 

L. W. GRENSTED 


CLock witHouTt Hanps. By Ronald Edwin. London, Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 1955. 162 pp. tos. 6d. 
Ronald Edwin is better known to many of us as the dapper 
medium Ronald Edwin Cockersell. I first met him during the 
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war when my wife and I attended séances at his flat in Notting 
Hill Gate. There, supported by his wife and some faithful 
regulars, he produced ‘physical phenomena’ in pitch darkness. 
The instructions were to keep singing at all costs. After the usual 
Spiritualist hymn, ‘Open our eyes that we may see’, Mrs Cocker- 
sell would straightway lead us into the chorus of ‘What shall we 
do with a drunken sailor?’ or ‘The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a- 
ling’. Deep breathing from the direction of the medium would 
proclaim the onset of trance, and a few minutes later the guide 
Men-Kau-Ra would. speak in that deep precise English voice 
which so many Egyptian and Red Indian guides seem to use. 
Men-Kau-Ra would open, ‘Good evening, Children of Earth’, and 
might then demand music. On one occasion the medium’s wife 
was heard to fumble in the darkness, then in her brisk cockney to 
say: ‘Can’t find the gramophone needles, Men-Kau-Ra. Do 
you know where they are?’ 

The physical phenomena were patently fraudulent. One could, 
for example, observe that the medium’s chair squeaked all the 
time he was sitting on it, but never when an ‘entity’ was travelling 
round the circle with the trumpet, giving messages or tapping 
sitters lightly on the knee or shoulder. 

Towards the end of the war Cockersell came to my own flat to 
give a demonstration of clairvoyance. At this he was really clever, 
but there’s the rub. How do you distinguish cleverness from 
psychic ability? One of my lady guests was told a great deal 
about convent life which she afterwards confirmed, but then she 
had a French accent. The Society has a file about five inches 
thick on Cockersell, consisting largely of reports of clairvoyance 
and psychometry tests. All are inconclusive. 

Ronald Edwin Cockersell has appeared a number of times on 
television, giving performances in execrable taste. He has an 
irresistible urge to bathos, and if inspiration dries up he will have 
recourse to a pathetically unfunny vulgar story. 

In Clock Without Hands, Edwin (who changed his name from 
Cockersell by deed-poll) confesses that all his physical phenomena 
were fraudulent and describes the methods by which they were 
produced. It is sad to record that over a period of years he 
deceived his old friend Leon Isaacs, the photographer, whom I 
know as a charming and sincere Spiritualist. 

Edwin also owns to faking much of his ‘clairvoyant’ material. 
The educational value of these passages is so great that a lengthy 
quotation is imperative for the benefit of members who ignore my 
exhortation to read and digest this book. The important chapter 
is entitled ‘How to Rig a Séance’, and it is brutally frank. 
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You will proceed according to the laws of probability and the type of 
people who go to séances : You will announce a ‘message’ from some- 
one on the ‘other side’, called Elizabeth, Mary, John or Jack. The 
sitters will mostly be aged between forty and sixty and almost all of 
them will have a dead relative with one of these common names... . 
Someone is bound to say, tentatively, that they ‘recognise’ this name. 
Now it is up to you to convince them by other evidence. ... There are 
many well-tried formulas which you may now adopt. One of the best 
ones is: “Our spirit friend says that there is a picture of uncle X—he is 
an elderly man with a beard and a big white collar. You keep it in a box, 
in a top drawer near the handkerchiefs.’ 

Don’t ask me why, but nearly everyone of this age keeps a picture like 
this in a drawer near the handkerchiefs. If not, there is always a pic- 
ture of a woman with frizzy hair and a big bust. The old man always 
looked like King Edward and the old lady looked like Queen Victoria. ... 
So the confidence trick proceeds. There is bound to be a relative in the 
family who died of cancer. One out of three have had a woman in the 
family who died of cancer of the breast and usually had operations be- 
fore she died. All this will be accepted as evidence. Sometimes, of 
course, one of the subjects you have selected will prove aWkward. Then 
is the time to pull out one of the many face-savers like : ‘Will the lady 
[or gentleman] next to you please concentrate, I may be getting their 
vibrations’ (pp. 74—-5). 

Edwin goes on to describe how the operation known as ‘casing 
the sitter’ is carried out. If an unknown woman asks for a private 
sitting, the medium proceeds to the public library where he gets 
the full names of the family from the voters’ list, thence to Somer- 
set House, which, for a few shillings, will supply the woman’s 
maiden name, her date of birth, the date and place of her marriage, 
the names and dates of birth of her children, the names of her 
mother and father, etc. At Bush House details of her husband’s 
business can be obtained. But research of this sort is not always 


necessary. 


Many mediums, particularly those who work in groups or associa- 
tions, tend to form a kind of mutual help society. I have frequently 
been rung up by mediums and asked : ‘Do you know so and so? Well, 


if she comes your way tell her that her son Bob is happy on the other 


side, and that she has moved his cricket-bat out of the box room to her 
bedroom. ‘That’ll please her. I’ve got your Mr So-and-so coming 
tomorrow, by the way. What shall I tell him?’ (p. 80). 


This illuminating catharsis is prefaced by a scarcely less 
fascinating account of Edwin’s childhood and sex-life. He was 
born in Fulham ‘in one of those wan terraces of London brick’. 


1] am certain that the leading Spiritualist societies do not countenance 
such practices and would not employ mediums known to use them.—D.P. 
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His father was a removal man with a sideline in stealing pianos. 
‘He had a violent temper and a drunkard’s bursts of sentimental 
kindness, followed by complete indifference.... But it was the 
rows he had with my mother that used to terrify me.’ Is this such 
stuff as ESP is made on? 

The concluding chapters of the book are disappointing. They 
give Edwin’s speculations about the nature of ESP, some anec- 
dotes about his clairvoyant powers, and an account of his contacts 
with pressmen and of his appearance on the television “‘What’s My 
Line?’ programme—the last a monument to egotism. The clair- 
voyance anecdotes are prima facie impressive, and the reader must 
decide whether or not he is prepared to take them at their face 
value. Edwin’s contempt for the average Spiritualist pervades 
the book; in 1947 he cut himself adrift from Spiritualism in 
characteristic manner by hiring the Albert Hall to present his own 
view-point. 

Denys PARSONS 


THe LIFE OF A SENSITIVE. By Michaél Bouissou. London, 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1955. 216 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Madame Bouissou states frankly in the opening sentence of 
her autobiography that she wishes her book—the first volume in 
the publishers’ ‘Psi Library’—to achieve a single purpose: to 
provide entertainment. This must be borne in mind by the reader 
when following her psychic adventures, which led her into some 
very strange paths in the exercise of what she believes to be clair- 
voyant powers. Entertainment the reader will certainly find, but 
students of psychical research will find many occasions for re- 
gretting that she has confined her book solely to this purpose. 
Had_she been able to give corroboration, which she assures us 
exists, of her remarkable experiments, she might have made a_ 
valuable contribution towards the investigation of some of the 
phenomena with which psychical research is concerned. 

Since her early childhood Madame Bouissou believes herself to 
have possessed powers of clairvoyance and precognition, in- 
herited, one is led to suppose, from her mother. She describes 
how, after many years of hardship during and after the first world 
war, she was fortunate in meeting a doctor who, recognizing her 
gifts, trained her to use them under hypnosis for the purpose of 
medical diagnosis. This chapter of her life merits a more de- 
tailed treatment, and it is regretted that she has not devoted more 
space to it instead of to her investigations of Witchcraft and Black 
Magic. Spiritualism she condemns unreservedly, and has always 
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refused to take part in spiritistic seances, believing that the psychic 
powers of the medium could produce all the phenomena without 
the intervention of the dead. 

She received advice and encouragement from Dr Osty, who 
tested her clairvoyant powers some years before his death. She 
also received some training in psycho-analysis from a young doctor 
during the last war, when she used her clairvoyance to help 
persons seeking news of their missing relatives. Her description of 
life in France during this period is vivid and poignant, and is 
worth reading for itself as the history of a courageous woman who 
was always ready to use her gifts for the benefit of others. 

K.A.G. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING: an objective study of a perennial grace. 
By D. Caradog Jones. With a foreword by Canon C. E. 
Raven, D.D., F.B.A., and a doctor’s comment by J. Burnett 
Rae, M.B., Ch.B. London, Longmans, Green, 1955. 
XV, 144 pp. tos. 6d. 


This short, popularly written book consists almost entirely of a 
collection of case stories of unusual recoveries attributed by 
patients either to their own prayers or faith, or to the spiritual 
ministrations of someone in contact with them. In these stories, 
the patient finds medical treatment inadequate, or is told his illness 
is hopeless and death inevitable, and then, following prayers or 
religious exhortations, he unexpectedly recovers. 

The chief difficulty in evaluating scientifically such a collection 
of cases is to avoid the post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy. Because 
prayers were said this does not prove that the recovery was due to 
prayer. In a Christian country a high proportion of very sick 
patients either pray themselves or have prayers offered on their 
behalf, but remarkable cures are rare. It may be that remarkable 
cures are even rarer among the irreligious, but the point has yet to 
be established. 

The book draws attention to the fact that patients apparently 
suffering from what are regarded as invariably fatal diseases do 
sometimes recover. Is this because diagnosis is inaccurate or 
because these diseases are not so uniform in their outcome as has 
hitherto been supposed? ‘To answer this question, exhaustive 
clinical and pathological studies would be needed. For the most 
part Mr Caradog Jones gives us little more than the patient’s own 
testimony. His book is not a medical study, and consequently 
his case stories include no detailed medical findings. 

D. J. WEsT 
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Tue CHURCH AND SprriruaL Heatinc. By Harry Hutchison, 
M.A., B.D. London, Rider, 1955. 164 pp. gs. 6d. 

These lectures, expanded for publication, deal carefully and 
sensibly with the problems for faith, practice, and theology in- 
volved in the awakened interest in Spiritual Healing in the 
Churches. They are a useful introduction to the fundamental 
principles involved, the type of book, as Dr Jeffrey remarks in his 
Foreword, ‘for which many loyal (and confused) churchmen have 
long been looking.’ 

L. W. GRENSTED 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘SCIENCE AND THE SUPERNATURAL’ 


Sir,—I feel that Dr Price’s appeal to Hume should not remain 
unchallenged. The statement which he quotes runs as follows : 
‘No testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle unless the testi- 
mony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more miracu- 
lous than the fact which it endeavours to establish.’ This quota- 
tion must, I think, be regarded merely as a necessary precautionary 
requirement before accepting the apparently miraculous and not 
as an opinion that what is miraculous does not happen. 

To Hume there could be nothing inherently probable or im- 
probable nor indeed miraculous, only more or less frequent or 
usual. He acknowledged no criterion other than that habit which 
induces us to generalise from a number of instances. Hence the 
only distinction between the ‘miraculous’ and the ‘non-miracu- 
lous’ (which he calls the natural) is one of frequency. The word 
‘miraculous’ as used by Dr Price, however, is far from being a 
simple statistical estimate. Evidently Dr Price, as opposed to 
Hume who claimed no such thing, knows what the world is really 
like, and he knows that it is not such as to allow psychical pheno- 
mena. He treats these as inherently improbable in that they con- 
flict with the picture of the world he knows to be true. Clearly 
Dr Price does not fall under Hume’s censure to the effect that ‘No 
weakness of human nature is more universal and conspicuous 
than what we commonly call credulity, or too easy faith in the 
testimony of others ... but have a remarkable propensity to be- 
lieve whatever is reported even concerning apparitions, enchant- 
ments and prodigies.’ 

Dr Price objects to psychical research on the grounds that it 
savours of magic. The answer to this is surely that it does. Dr 
Rhine’s protestations that magic is a rude word and that para- 
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psychology is a science are somewhat reminiscent of Eliphas 
Lévi’s agonised reiterations to the effect that la Haute Magie is 
perfectly compatible with Catholicism—is indeed the very quint- 
essence of Christianity. It is difficult to disagree with Dr Price’s 
statement that ‘the special linkage that seems to exist between 
percipient and proper target card . . . is the sort of linkage charac- 
teristic of magic.’ And how does Dr Price know that all magic 
is nonsense? Presumably, because the orthodoxy of the day tells 
him so. It should be borne in mind that anything that is ex- 
cluded a priori from a belief system could never possibly be proved 
within the framework of that belief system. 

Dr Price asks the following questions : How does information 
get into a brain? How is it converted into electrochemical 
changes within the neurons? And suppose this is accomplished, 
how are signals to be interpreted? Can anyone describe a con- 
ceivable network for describing the raw data of ESP? They are 
good questions. They owe their particular excellence to the fact 
that they serve to remind us how totally inexplieable on any 
mechanistic theory are the ordinary phenomena of memory or 
imagination. If the phenomena of ordinary mental functioning 
were not so very frequent and usual Dr Price would most cer- 
tainly doubt them : they savour of magic ; and what conceivable 
network could be described which would not only serve, but fit 
into a human skull? 

Remembering that orthodoxies of the day change, it can be seen 
that, yet again, Dr Price agrees with one of Hume’s incon- 
sistencies: ‘If nature be oppos’d to miracles ... every event [is 
natural] which has ever happened in the world, excepting those 
miracles on which our religion is founded.’ 

ANITA KOHSEN 
Church Crookham, 
Hampshire. 


Tue GuHost oF WAVERLEY ABBEY 


Sir,—As a member of the S.P.R. I am anxious to state that one 
of the stories told in my recent Ghost Book (Hollis & Carter) is 
entirely without foundation as I learn from Father Robo who is 
mentioned therein by name. 

I took the story in good faith from one of the late Lord Hali- 
fax’s ghost collections. As it had stood the test of publication 
during so many years and as far as I knew without protest 
or criticism to the editor, I did not make further inquiries. It 
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purported to describe a ghost at Waverley Abbey. Fr Robo writes 
that he protested in a local newspaper in January 1944 but this did 
not come to my notice or apparently to that of the editor, the present 
Lord Halifax, who must have been as much taken in as myself. 
His Lordship is abroad for two months but I have communicated 
with his Secretary with a view to offering a joint apology to Fr 
Robo. 

It is the duty of a member of the S.P.R. to dissolve untrue ghost 
stories as well as to record well-witnessed ones. For this reason 
I shall be glad that I have to make this statement to the Society. 


SHANE LESLIE 
Glaslough, 
Co. Monaghan, Ireland. 


31 Fanuary 1956 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Dr Gilbert Murray’s Ninetieth Anniversary 

Rarely has one man been pre-eminent in such diverse fields as 
Hellenism, International Intellectual Co-operation, and Psychical 
Research. To mark the celebration of his ninetieth birthday on 
2 January, the Council sent Dr Muray, on behalf of members of the 
Society, a message of congratulation and good wishes. Dr Murray 
joined the Society in 1894. He was elected President in 1915, and 
again in 1952, the year of the Society’s Seventieth Anniversary. 
Last year he further honoured the Society by consenting to be- 
come a Vice-President. His Presidential Addresses are printed in 
Volumes 29 and 49 of the Proceedings. His well-known experi- 
ments in telepathy are described in his first Presidential Address, 
and also by Mrs Sidgwick in Volume 34 of the Proceedings. 


Twelfth Myers Lecture 

M. Gabriel Marcel’s Myers Memorial Lecture has just been 
published by the Society (price 1s.). Delivered in October, a 
shortened version was broadcast in the Third Programme of the 
B.B.C. on 18 January. 


Utrecht Conference Proceedings 
Summaries of papers presented to the First International 
Conference of Parapsychological Studies, held in Utrecht from 
30 July to 5 August 1953, have been published in one volume by 
the Parapsychology Foundation, New York. 
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‘ Science and the Supernatural’ 

The issue of Science dated 6 January (published by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) contains comments on Dr 
G. R. Price’s article by Dr Soal, Dr J. B. Rhine, Dr Paul E. Meehl 
and Michael Scriven, and Professor P. W. Bridgman, with sub- 
sequent observations by Dr Price and Dr Rhine. There is also 
an editorial on the subject. (See also Dr Anita Kohsen’s letter on 
p. 226 of the present issue.) 


Report on Borley Rectory 

Published on 26 January in the Society’s Proceedings and in a 
commercial edition by Gerald Duckworth & Co., The Haunting 
of Borley Rectory has attracted widespread attention in the press. 
Within three days of publication, it was reviewed at length in The 
Times, Daily Telegraph, News Chronicle, Spectator, and New 
Statesman, as well as in several provincial papers. 


Robert Hare Centenary Prize-Essay Contest 

The College of Psychic Science (formerly London Spiritualist 
Alliance) announces its sponsoring of the Robert Hare Centenary 
Prize-Essay Contest. First, second, and third prizes (£50, £25, 
and {15) are offered for the best three essays on ‘The Physical 
Phenomena of Mediumship as Evidence of Survival of Death’. 
Further details may be obtained from the Principal, College of 
Psychic Science Ltd., 16 Queensberry Place, London, 5S.W.7. 
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